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A VISIT TO A HAREM. 
BY A LADY. 


Arter experiencing for two days the miseries attend- 
ing rough weather in the Black Sea, it was with feel- 
ings of inexpressible satisfaction that we found our 
little vessel floating along the smooth water at the 
mouth of the Danube. We had the tedium of a qua- 
rantine before us; but it did not extend to the Turkish 
side of the river; and we accordingly went ashore at a 
beautiful little village, where the captain stopped for an 
hour to take in provisions. We had, however, miscal- 
culated the hospitality or rather toleration of these rural 
followers of Mahomet; for the moment we entered the 
place, we were followed by a growling crowd, full of fury 
at the sight of a set of giaours, and in the end we had 
to save ourselves by flight from a shower of stones with 
which they assailed us. Next morning, awaking at 
five o’clock, we found our bark anchored in the har- 
bour of Widden, the principal town of Bulgaria, and 
the seat of government of the Pasha Eiredeen. A mes- 
sage from the captain requested that I would come 
upon deck to act as interpreter. 

I was not long in obeying the summons, and found 
the passengers and officers of the steamer surrounding 
a man whom I at once distinguished to be a Greek, 
though he wore the Turkish costume, and who was 
vainly endeavouring to make himself understood, with 
a few words of wretched Italian, by a party who, except 
ourselves, consisted solely of French and Hungarians. 
He was greatly relieved when I addressed him in 
Romaic, and he at once explained the purport of his 
visit. His Highness Eiredeen Pasha, whose doctor he 
was, had sent him to request that we would go and visit 
him, as he had very seldom an opportunity of seeing 
Franks, and particularly ladies. He had desired the 
doctor to use his utmost eloquence in securing our con- 
sent, and had sent several soldiers of his own guard to 
conduct us in safety to the palace. Our captain, who 
seemed greatly to dread offending the pasha, declared 
that we could not refuse, and that the visit would be 
highly interesting ; assuring me at the same time, that 
the presence of the formidable-looking guard would 
amply secure us from any annoyance. It was therefore 
decided that we were to go; but when I prepared to 
follow the doctor on shore, I found that our adventures 
of the preceding evening had so far cooled the ardour 
of most of the travellers, that no one seemed disposed 
to accompany me except two Frenchmen, our own in- 
timate friends and travelling companions. 

It was a large and really picturesque town, the streets 
broad and handsome, lined with the open stalls where 
the Turks habitually transact business, and many of 
them covered in, so as to render it agreeable to walk 


through them even in the heat of the day. As we passed 
along, preceded and surrounded by the soldiers, wo 
were struck with the terror which they seemed to in- 
spire among the people, who, so far from showing any 


disposition to injure us, scarcely even dared to raise their | 


eyes. The doctor, who had been absent many years 
from Greece, was delighted to have an opportunity of 


talking his own language, and gave me much infor- | 


mation as we proceeded: he told me that the pasha 
was exceedingly rich and powerful, and had many 
thousand subjects. The late Sultan Mahmoud had 
given him his own adopted daughter in marriage, and 
my new acquaintance promised to endeavour to obtain 
permission for me to visit the harem; but this, he said, 
was a favour rarely granted to any one, and would de- 
pend entirely on the pasha being favourably disposed to- 
wards us. He then asked me why the other passengers 
had not accepted the invitation ; and when I mentioned 
the cause of their fears, he instantly begged I would 
describe the principal actors in the assault, and give the 
name of the village, ‘for,’ he said, ‘the pasha will have 
them all punished instantly ; he is anxious to encourage 
strangers to come here.’ Now, I knew that in Turkey 
punishment invariably means decapitation, and I could 
not help thinking that such summary vengeance, taken 
on a whole population, would by no means tend to pro- 
duce an encouraging effect on the minds of the tra- 
vellers he wished to conciliate. My companions were 
of the same opinion. We therefore extorted a promise 
from the doctor that he would say nothing on the sub- 
ject, and very soon found ourselves at the gate of the 
palace. It was a dwelling by no means unworthy of a 
prince, and covering a large space of ground. We passed 
through a handsome gateway guarded by sentinels, and 
entered an immense court almost entirely filled with 
soldiers. The building itself was low, and very irregu- 
lar, consisting principally of a succession of long gal- 
leries and terraces; but there was also an endless num- 
ber of rooms, each destined to a separate purpose, which 
the doctor named to us as we passed through them— 
the waiting-room, the audience-chamber, the room 
where the courts of justice were held, and so on; and in 
all of these, motley groups were to be seen, of just such 
persons as in more civilised parts of the world invariably 
crowd round the dwellings of the great. The pasha’s 
own dependents seemed very numerous, and several of 
them now officiously led the way to the room where we 
were to wait his highness. The furniture consisted 
solely of a long low divan, amply supplied with cushions, 
and several baskets filled with the rarest flowers. The 
doctor, and several others who followed us in, took off 
their slippers on entering the apartment, and then 
ranged themselves round it, their hands crossed on their 
bosom. During the interval of delay which followed, 
we remained in great admiration of the view from the 
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me to sit on divan beside him, and then turning to 
doctor, directed him to introduce my two compa- 

s, and ordered stools to be brought, that they might 

sit opposite to him. We were amused to see that the 
r, formerly gay and talkative, had suddenly 
Tumble and submissive of beings. 


friends, composed] 
ll the solemnity could muster. 


one of our party had malicio 
from the constant repetition of thig word in his conyer- 


was most thoroughly shocked), 
consternation of the doctor, and the indignation of 
at this want of respect, were most amusing ; 


i 


® 
5. 


in their estimation, whereas, 
travellers habitually visit the 

juropeanised. My two com- 
panions did not, however, look coed ge nar at the idea 
of og solemn conference the pasha, 
in the of the doctor and myself, must be 


Fea 


] | of @ stair, where they in their turn consi 


to the mute of the eyes ; nor did they seem to 
derive much co ion from my assurance that the 
farther proceedings of Kentucky would probably afford 
them some excitement. But it was impossible that they 
should accompany us, and we therefore left them, seated 
beside the American, with whom they could hold no com- 
munication, and directly te to the pasha, who 
stared fixedly at them with the most imperturbable 
dignity. I followed my companion through several long 
corridors, putting to flight various negroes and other 
slaves, who seemed to think it was as much as their head 
was worth to look at me. The doctor told me, that on 
account of her high rank, the sultana reigned singly in 
the harem as the pasha’s only wife, but that there were a 


of | number of odalisques, one of whom could speak Greek, 


and would interpret for me. We crossed an open court, 
with a fountain playing in the centre of it, and entered 
what seemed to be a separate building. Here the doctor 
stopped, not even passing the threshold, and told me he 
could go no farther, and that two negroes, who now 
sented themselves, were to be my guides. I did not half 
like being left alone in this st looking place, and 
would have remonstrated against his leaving me; but he 
looked ly terrified when I proposed it, and dis- 
the moment the door was opened. The two 
ves walked before me in silence, their eyes bent on the 
ground, through several passages, till we reached the foot 
ed me to the 
care of two women, who were waiting for me. One of 
these was the oa pp a remarkably pretty woman, 
though immensely 3 and the other was, without ex- 
eeption, the most hideous old woman I ever beheld, whom 
I rightly guessed to be the duenna of the harem. They 
coind oe with the highest delight, and as though I 
were conferring a great honour upon them, fervently 
Fissing may hands and the hem of my dress, in return for 
which I could only wish that they a live a thousand 
ears and never see a ‘ bad hour.’ izing me by the 
they dragged me in —— up the stairs, and 
several rooms, to the audience chamber of her 
highness the sultana. Like that of the pasha, it was 
furnished with a long divan, over which were spread two 
of the most splendid cashmere shawls I ever saw: several 
cushions were ranged on the floor, and the windows were 
all hermetically closed by the fatal sereens of which we 
eon boas somuch. They are a sort of wooden lattice ; 

t open spaces are so very one can 
scarcely discern anything without. 

The women made me sit down, and when I placed 
myself in the usual European manner, they begged me, 
in a deprecating tone, not to remain in that constrained 
position, but to put myself quite at my ease, as if 1 were 
in my own house. How far I was at my case, installed 
*4 la Turque’ on an immense pile of cuabions, 1 leave to 
be imagined by any one who ever tried to n five 
minutes in that posture. The interpreter now left me 
alone with the old woman, who crouched down on a 
cushion at my feet, and with the help of a few words of 
Turkish with which I was acquainted, sre maneged to 

iye me quite as much information as 1 wished for on 
domestic life of Eiredeen Pasha’s large family. We 
were interrupted by the arrival of some or sixteen 
young se who came running into the room laughing 
and talking like a party of school girls, each one pausing 
at the door to make me the salutation, and then 
at me with the most 
interest. 
tainly it looked on most singularly graceful, as 
of languishing, indolent attitud 
their arms fol and their long e 


in | is ba with quite as much genui 
‘ound civ 
Of all tA, me aq having any 
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| 
was most striking ; the strange oriental 
of the most fantastic buildings, and 
surtout, and the red cap or fez, drawn down over his 
strongly-marked eyebrows, and his peaked black beard 
fell almost to his waist, where a magnificent sword was 
secured by a leathern belt. He possessed a dignity 
manner which was really quite imposing; coming for- 
ward without speaking, he took my hand, and requested 
e acted as interpreter—for his highness spoke nothing 
but Turkish—and some minutes were spent in going 
through the usual compliments with all due formality. 
Pipes were then brought in by two negro slaves; an 
; one, splendidly inlaid with jewels, was offered to me. | 
} was tolerably well acquainted with the ceremonious 
) usages which are ‘ de rigueur’ in an Eastern visit ; and I 
} therefore, to the utter astonishment of my French 
; aluted the pasha with 
It is only strict po- 
ness repeat tuis salutauion, which is performed by 
placing the hand on the heart, the lips, and the forehead, | 
: every time that anything is offered; and the pasha and 
I were therefore to be seen constantly bowing with great 
gravity, while coffee and sweetmeats were being handed 
round. The intense solemnity of our proceedings, how- 
ever, met with a most ludicrous interruption. 
One of our passengers on board of the steamer was an 
American, and so thoroughly an American in manners 
and in ideas that we had very little intercourse with 
him, even within the narrow bounds of our common 
sitting-room. We even did not know his name, though 
sation. The said = we had e asleep on the 
table in the saloon, and great therefore was our amaze- 
he made his ap- 
pearance at the door, pushing his way through the guard, 
and marching up to the pasha, his hat on his heads and 
cane in his hand just as he would have walked 
of ane intruder stared at his 
highness a few utes Wi coolness, 
then furning to me (for he apeak nothing but 
English), he ejaculated, ‘I calculate he never saw an 
American afore." The horror of my two companions 
= 
| | 
| his sudden appearance | 
air c consisted OT @ 1008€ 81 jJacget, reac ing 
to the waist, another underneath, of a different colour, 
falling below the knee, and » & pair of enormously 
wide trousers, either wholly or a mixture of gay 
colours, which almost covered their little yellow slippers, 
A and various other were 
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I thought this very 


xious to terminate my 
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The same waited to conduct me to the spot 
where I had the doctor, and where I found him 
waiting for me, holding in his hand a string of amber 
beads, which he insisted on my accepting, and I no 
longer dared to refuse any present. Just as I 

my two friends had been for some time very uneasy at 
my long absence, and heartily tired of staring silently at 
the unmoved pasha; the American had started up about 
five minutes after I left the room, and coolly walked off 
without even syne he the pasha, who sent after him a 
look which led my friends for a moment to expect to see 
the head alone roll back through the door where the 
entire man had disappeared. 

We immediately took our leave, as it was nearly time 
for the steamer to sail, and on arriving on board I had 
only time to send back a few brooches and jewels by our 
friend the doctor, in order that the remembrance of her 
adopted English sister may live a little longer in the 
recollection of the sultana of Widden. For my part, I 
shall not soon forget the singular insight I thus gained 
into the private life of so many responsible and reason- 
able beings, who live from year to year as degraded 
prisoners, and neither ask nor wish for freedom, honour, 
or justice. 


RESISTANCE TO GREAT TRUTHS. 
FRANKLIN AND ELECTRICITY. 

Tse human mind, as has been often observed, is as 
difficult to move as matter; and with equal difficulty 
can it be checked when once in motion in any par- 
ticular direction. A more correct mode of stating the 
proposition would perhaps consist in saying that it is 
not the mind, taken in its ordinary sense, which pre- 
sents this inertia, but something which deceitfully 
assumes the semblance of mind: is it not, in short, 
prejudice cherished in defiance of examination and con- 
viction ? or may it not be in some cases only an exhi- 
bition of opinion, at variance with the convictions of 
the intellect? Arising from whatever source, this 
inertia, or hostility to change, is in no case so strikingly 
manifest as in the birth and development of important 
truths, or scientific discoveries, affecting in many in- 
stances the well-being of society: in the diffusion ‘of 
knowledge, whose blessings would have elevated and 
energised the world at large. , 

At first sight, it appears unaccountable that truth 
should make its way with less facility than error; that 
the minds of men should open so tardily and reluctantly 
to the light. The explanation may however be, that slow- 
ness of progress is essential to the permanence of truth ; 
or that the inertia really consists in lack of knowledge. 
Ignorance and prejudice are always great enemies of 
truth. Copernicus kept his celebrated work—in which he 
established the Pythagorean hypothesis, that makes the 
sun the centre of our system—locked up for thirty years 
before he ventured to publish it. One hundred years 
later, Galileo, who had taught the same doctrine, was 
made to abjure his opinions publicly, and on his knees ; 
and to declare that he would abstain from their pro- 
mulgation in future. Two generations passed from the 
earth after Newton first made known his sublime theory 
and discoveries, ere they were generally appreciated and 
adopted. But this is not all: neglect and disfavour were 
not the only impediments; envy and jealousy, selfish- 
ness and hatred, Mave from time to time arrayed them- 
selves in formidable opposition. Men have blindly 
combined to stay the course of truth, little thinking 
that they might as well attempt to arrest the motion of 
our planet as it turns to meet the beams of day. 

The history of an individual cuse would perhaps 
better illustrate these views than a regular process of 


nation. One passage in his life furnishes a text admir- 
ably adapted to our present purpose. We read that, on 
the occasion of making his celebrated kite experiment, 
so conscious was he of the ridicule that awaits untried 
or unsuccessful experiments in philosophy, that he went 
out to the fields, accompanied by his son, to whom alone 
he had communicated his intentions. This isa striking 
case in point: here was a man holding in his hands the 
clue to a new truth, about to become its interpreter to 
the world, yet dreading the world’s cognisance of his 
novel and daring investigation. 

Without entering upon details as to the history and 
progress of electricity prior to Franklin’s researches, it 
may be observed that subject was but little under- 
stood till the time of Hawkesbee, who added materially 
to our knowledge by his numerous experiments on at- 
traction and repulsion, in which he made use of a globe 
of glass, set in motion by machinery, instead of rubbing 
glass tubes, as was the usual practice. Nothing was 
added to his inquiries until after the lapse of twenty 
—_ when we meet with the names of Grey, and Du 

aye of Paris, intendant of the royal gardens, who was 
the first to note the passage of the electric spark from 
the human body: he also discovered the two different 
properties of electricity, which he distinguished as the 
vitreous and the resinous; and gathered additional facts 
respecting attraction and repulsion. A body vitreously 
electrified repelled bodies in a similar state, but at- 
tracted those in a resinous state; and the reverse. ‘This 
was the germ of that theory which Franklin subse- 
quently extended and established on a true basis, Next 
came Wheeler and Desaguiliers, and the German elec- 


tricians, one of whom introduced the use of the revolv- 


ing cylinder. In 1746, Muschenbroeck, a professor at 
Leyden, discovered the surprising properties of the so- 
named ‘ Leyden phial ;’ and soon after, several French 
and English e imentalists discovered that the elec- 
tric shock could 1 be conveyed to great distances by 
means of wires and strings. At the same time, Mr 
Watson made the important observation, that the glass 
tubes and globes ‘used in the experiments ‘did not con- 
tain the ate power in themselves, but only served 
as first movers and determiners of that power.’ 

Du Faye ~~ that the operations of the two 
electricities he discovered were always distinct, 
never combined; but Franklin showed that the diffe- 
rence between the two consisted simply in the excess or 
defect of one and the same fluid; which his experiments 
subsequently confirmed. He had heard of what he calls 
‘Mr Muschenbroeck’s wonderful bottle;’ and in 1747 

with his accustomed industry to investigate 
the er nee on which its efficacy depends. He 
found that the vitreous and resinous electricity of Du Faye 
were nothing more than positive and negative states of 
the same fluid; ‘and showed that the inside of the 
bottle is electrified positively, the outside negatively ; 
and that the shock is produced by the restoration of the 
equilibrium, when the outside and inside are brought 
into communication suddenly.’ When a globe of glass 
was used, the charge in the prime conducter was in- 


particularly by water and metals.... To electrise 
plus or minus, no more needs to be known than this, 
that the parts of the tube or sphere that are rubbed, do, 
in the instant of the friction, attract the fire, 
and therefore take it from the thing rubbing: the same 
parts immediately, as the friction upon them ceases, 
are disposed to give the fire they have received to any 
body that has less ;’ and in charging 
or jar, ‘ whatever quantity of fire is thrown upon 
one side of the glass, the same is thrown out of the 


se 


reasoning. In selecting Franklin, we take a name fa- | 
miliar to all readers: his fame has travelled into ev | 
| 
| 
: | creased, or positive ; but if a globe of sulphur was em- 
ployed, then the charge was decreased, or negative. 
Together with Watson, Franklin, to use his own ‘ 
words, had discovered that ‘ the electrical fire is not 
created by friction, but collected—being really an ele- 
ment. diffused among, and attracted by, other matter, 
| 
| 
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other. There is really no more eléctric fire in the phial 
after it is charged than before ; all that can be done by 
charging being to take from one side, and convey to the 


accompanied by his son, and raised the kite. To the 

end of the hempen string was was 

fastened a silken string, kept dry by being placed under 
in 


to separate, and, as it 


him to 
pons by the use of pointed iron conductors affixed 
to buildings, which have been more generally adopted 
in America than in Europe. He afterwards erected a 
inted iron conductor on his own house, to which a 


genius. Having been led to examine into the pheno- 
mena of electricity, by the present of a glass-tube from 
Mr Peter Collinson of London, in return he sent him 
information of his success, and wrote him several letters 
containing accounts of his experiments. ‘ Collinson got 
them read (says Franklin) in the Royal Society, where 
they were not at first thought worth so much notice as 
to be printed in their Transactions. One paper, which 
I wrote for Mr Kinnersley, on the sameness lightning 
with electricity, I sent to Mr Mitchel, an acquaintance 
of mine, and one of the members also of that society, 
who wrote me word that it had been read, but was 
lenghed at by the connoisseurs.’ The were 


we are more pleased with the simplicity and perspicui 
which the author proposes every hypothesis of his 
own, or the noble frankness with which he relates his 
mistakes when they were corrected by subsequent ex- 
periments. 

Priestley was almost the only man with the reputa- 
tion of a in England who ke with fair- 
ness of Franklin’s discoveries ; in fact the only person, 
as far as can be judged, who really examined them with- 
out prejudice. European men of science generally were 
unwilling to believe that an American and a colonist, 

have discovered that by which they had been so long 
puzzled. In England Crates another cause for dis- 
satisfaction, if not contempt. Franklin was known to 
be a printer—a mechanic, who had actually wrought at 
the press. In some works of the day he %s spoken of 
as ‘ that fellow Franklin, a Philadelphia printer. That 
a printer should presume to teach the learned and the 
aristocratic dilettanti of London, was too bad; and his 
letters, as we have seen, were treated with the indiffe- 
rence they were supposed to merit. Yet there were 
his theories, and what should be done to put them 
down? The Abbé Nollet of Paris was among the first 
to take up the cudgels against the Franklinian hy 
thesis. His own theory was of ‘ and 
ence ;’ somewhat similar to that entertained by Boyle, 
of which, he says, he ‘was obliged to undertake the 
defence, seeing that he could do so with good reasons, 
and in spite of the pretensions of the Philadelphian 
school ; t he was in some measure attached to his 
own principles; and before trying the other, he was 
resolved to try if he could not make Franklin's ex- 
periments square with his own theory.’ The abbé 
displayed in this not only a pitiable weakness, but went 
further ; for, to use the words of = Pree 
friends, in repeating the experiments, he ‘alters them 
without giving any Rantny ~ it, and makes them in a 
manner that proves nothing: and further, he taxes Mr 
Franklin with having concealed a material part of the 
experiment; a thing too mean for any gentleman to be 
charged with, who has not shown as great a partiality 
in relating experiments as the abbé has done.’ 

The opposition of the Frenchman only served to 
expose his own prejudice and Pacey The atten- 
tion of the unprejudiced in all parts of Europe was 
drawn to the new —_ and many of them—among 
whom Beccaria of Turin particularly distinguished 
himself—stepped forward to its defence. 

An opponent was found in our own country in a 
Mr Peart of Gainsborough, whose arguments will serve 
as a general specimen. of the opposition offered by the 
envious of that day to the Franklinian doctrine. In 
1791 he wrote a work in which he explained his own 
theory, and denounced that of Franklin. He contended 
for two active principles, which he named ether and 

one of them found at one end of a magnetic 

, the other at the opposite end. ‘These prin- 
ciples,’ he says, ‘and this theory, alone can rationally ex- 
= the phenomena of electricity, which never will be 
unless they be admitted. . . To attempt to 
ptsene for them by the doctrine of positive and nega- 
tive electricity, would be as ridiculous as ineffectual. . 
Must we admit of a theory which plainly gives the lie 
to all our senses, in every electrical experiment, when 
lain sense, with a little attention, will point out the 
of the doctrine? . . The whole doctrine of plus 
and minus electricity is a groundless error, contradicted 
b 


by reason, and every electrical appearance, 
by enson, and by every . » « But enough of a 
theory so puerile and unnatural.’ 

In a subsequent publication, he in no very 


measured terms to a gentleman who ventured to 
undertake Franklin’s defence : — the wiviloge 
you, sir, who thus arrogate to yourself 

condemning every which rom pour own? 
And accuses him of adopting ‘a style which is too com- 


other. 

But his most famous discovery was the identity of { 
electricity with thunder and lightning. His thoughts 
had long been directed to the subject ; and he was wait- 
ing the completion of a tall steeple, then being built at 
Philadelphia, in order to en his experiments, 
when, growing impatient of the delay, he determined | 
on trying to bring down the electric fire by readier 
means. For this purpose he took two light cross sticks 
of cedar, to the extremities of which he fastened the 
four corners of a silk handkerchief, as being the best } 
material to resist the effects of a thunder-shower. To 
the upper end of one of the sticks a pointed iron wire, 
about a foot in length, was attached; and with tail, 
loop, and string, the kite was completed. In the sum- . 7 
mer of 1752, as stated above, he went out to the fields, - 
| 
effect; and as the fate of his theory depended on this | 
experiment, he was beginning to despair of success, 
when he observed the loose fibres of the hempen string 
ME Were, repel each other. He put 
his knuckle to the key, and received a spark; and when i 
the twine became thoroughly wet, charged a jar with 
electricity drawn from the clouds. His sensations on : . 
drawing the spark—on verifying his hypothesis by actual | 
experiment—will be shared by every earnest inquirer for i: 
the truth, who, divesting himself of narrow and selfish 
ever the rod was charged with electricity: with this he 
made many experiments to ascertain the electrical state 
of the clouds. 
We shall now see how Franklin’s discoveries were 
received—not > ignorant or by the world gene- : 
rally, but by learned, the great men of science. 
Frank!in announced his theories with the modesty of | 
man’s Magazine, who preferred to publish them sepa- 
rately ; in which he ‘judged rightly for his profession ; ; 

‘|| for, by the additions that arrived afterwards, they 2 
swelled to a quarto volume, which has had five editions, } 
and cost him nothing for copy-money. ; 

Priestley, in his History of Electricity, published in 
. 767, says of this publication—which bore the unassum , 
ing title of New ry eee and Observations o 
Electricity, made at Phi phia, in America—‘ No 
we he ever written upon the subject of electricit 
which was more generally read and admired in all par 
of Europe than these letters. ‘There is hardly any 
—— language into which they have not been 

ted; and, as if this were not sufficient to make } 

of them has lately 
been into Latin. It is not easy to say whether ; 
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THE FREAKS OF FORTUNE 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


pettishly ; ‘I had a splendid project in my head, but 
nobody will listen to such a poor fellow as I.’ 


*I have asked our principal,’ added I, ‘to inerease my 
salary, after four years of assiduous service; and he 
answered, that of suth clerks he could find as many as 
he wished for six hundred francs a-year.’ 

* My dear fellows,’ interrupted George, ‘ although we 
have, neither the one nor the other, any hope of mak- 
ing a fortune, could we not get the credit of being rich?’ 

*To what good?’ asked I. 

*It gives one a position in the world ; a large inheri- 
tance augments the consideration in which we are held; 
everything becomes easy.’ 

‘I remember,’ was my answer, ‘having heard in my 
childhood of a cousin who went to Jamaica or Marti- 
nique, and never returned.’ 


Ww at the of I 


most agreeable. With the whim of a young man, I had 
some time ordered a frock coat in the new 


fashion, having the means of payment; the 


‘ Normune can be done without money,’ said George : 


garment was worn out, and I yet owed half of it. 
There had been for some time a coolness between my 
creditor and myself, whose importunities I wished to 
avoid. The rumour of the legacy made him hasten to 
find me; such was the penalty I paid for the foolish 
pleasantry of my friends. ‘Good day, Monsieur Mat- 
thieu,’ said I with some embarrassment as he entered ; 
* you are come for the fifty francs?” 

‘ Does monsieur imagine that I am thinking of such 


monsieur, you must do me a great service. Buy my 
house. You are rich, very rich—you want real estate. 
Fifty thousand francs are nothin for you: only the half 
of your income : and at present I am in urgent want of 
Monsieur Felix to buy it; but he 

engagements 


hope of into an agreement; so, without 
further preamble, I come to offer you an advance of fif- 
teen thqusand francs upon your “ 


by self-im- | J 
inquirer 
wasted atien 
and urprejudiced investigation, the position 0 | 
would be far above what it is at present. The folly a trifle? No; it was for the mourning.’ 

* What mourning?’ 

‘The mourning for your cousin, monsieur—the mourn- 
ing of an heir-at-law! Without doubt you want a com- 
plete suit?’ 

* At this time, Monsieur Matthieu, it would be impos- 
sible.’ 

His — now universally recognised, bid fair ‘I hope monsieur does not think of withdrawing his 

be handed down to posterity as equally expressive of the | favours from me? Coat, vest, and pantaloons black ; 

frock of dark bronze for the morning.’ 

of the true system of nature in general. example} «J tell you again I have not yet received-—’ 

‘I intreat monsieur not to speak of money ; it will 

patient, -sceking perseverance. come soon enough,’ added the tailor, who had already 

_—_—_— nnn | taken out his scissors, and passed his measure round 

I was in truth in of and 

im to continue. No sooner was he gone than another 
ndividual entered, who immediately began, ‘ My dear 

We were three friends met together, bewailing the 

rigours of fortune: our lamentations, however, took the 

turn they usually take among companions whose age 

does not exceed twenty years, : 

‘And 1,’ said Albert, ‘have finished a work which |" what folly! 

would create my reputation, could publisher only be! «Tt is no folly. It is a safe investment. After some 

met with willing to undertake the expenses of printing. repairs, in two years it will be worth double. I have 
reply. w my 
chase, that in two onsieur Felix 
came to me in a great hurry, apparently out of humour. 

* You have cut the grass from under are monsieur,’ 

J said he on entering: ‘I cannot do without that house, 
offer of forty-nine thousand francs, believing that the 

nm thousand franes coming, ew Dot how, 

me, who had so much trouble in earning my eight hun- 
dred francs of salary as clerk to the registry of the 
‘That is just what. we want: wo will bring this| the advantage to be 
Yes; Jaques position, and replied, It is impossible monsieur, for 
Meran Martinique, leaving a sugar plantation, me Be you Sa mower is moment: return at 

fifty slaves, in short, a fortune valued at two millions of five 0’ : meantime I will consider the matter.’ 
francs, all to his dear cousin Louis Meran, from attach-| At a quarter before the appointed hour Monsieur 
ment to the name.’ Felix was again at my door. ‘ Monsieur,’ said I, ‘I had 
no wish for that house, and did not even think about it, 

5 Albert, spread abroad the it appears is now mine. you, 

next day people came to compliment me. Itwill| ‘You shall be in in on Paris,’ | 
of course be understood that I disavowed all cause ; but | 
no one would believe me; my two friends had affirmed | tude in business. 
the truth of the report. In vain did I assert that it| Paper on Paris! I was so little accustomed to, that 
was all a joke: many remembered my cousin Jaques; necessary to 
some had actually seen him embark at Nantes send it to the capital for payment, and therefore wrote 
ercial house, the hose address I 
Among the number of these visits was one of not the annuity of 

five hundred franes left me by one of my uncles, and 

; With what impatience I waited the expiration of the 


sand francs ; 


I was besieged with annoying 
questions. In what way would I furnish my house ?— 


whether 
real of imaginary, I had no money. rtunately, from 
the moment I was held to be rich, no one would take 4 


to Paris. 


Immediately on 
arrival, I went to my bankers, who received me as 


the 
inheritor of great wealth. ‘I regret,’ said M. ret, 
‘that you mistrusted the Spanish loan, for the stock 
oe gone up. No matter, however; you ha 
some 


ve 

‘Will you have the goodness, monsieur,’ said I, ‘to 
tell me precisely how much all these funds are worth 


calculation is easy. 
at so much the dollar—and the sum already paid. 
you sell to-day, you will put about two h and 


F opened ir, 
— and twenty Are you quite cer- 

“As certain as any oie can be within a few hundred 
franes.’ 


I dié not wish to appear too much the novice, and 
replied, ‘ That is : you spoke also of a bank 7?’ 

* Yes; the establishment of this batik has met with 
some difficulties ; but the affair is not less good : we are 


— ducing dking 
r nearly sixty thousand francs.’ 

: h as yet I have nothing ?” 

- a doubt,’ was the answer. 

* That is singular : but since you say 90, I submit. I 


ou be so kind as to specify one?’ 


placing all that olin the centa, I 
should 

thousand francs. pote, to make a 
round sum, 

‘ Ah, twenty thousand francs of income,’ said I ; ‘ when 
could I receive it?” 


I felt acertain embarrassment in asking for a small sum, 

of which I stood in the greatest need ; for, after paying 

the of my journey, I had but five francs 

ve m 

annuity, was not yet due. 

‘Dare I ask,’ I inquired, with a blush almost of shame 
advance me for the moment a small sum, w want 
on arrival in a strange city?’ 

disposal. How much do you want—three, 
thousand francs?’ 

‘I do not ask so much; a thousand will be suffi- 
cient.’ - 

* Will you have it in gold or notes? Call the cashier, 
May I beg you,’ said the banker, leading the way as I 


will to our house ?’ 
with a confidence which certainty of possessing an 


income of twenty thousand francs began to give me. 

‘ There is yet one favour which I wish to ask,’ said 
M. Bergeret ; ‘you are not acquainted with Paris ; 
have perhaps but very few relatives here: come 
take a family dinner with us to-day ; my wife will be 

ighted to make your acquaintance,’ 

‘ With the greatest pleasure.’ 


i 
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time, when I wrote to Messieurs Hugues and Bergeret | should like to make a safe investment of the whole: 
that, having certain funds to invest, I begged their ad- ae 
vice as to the safest mode. It appeared that the words| ‘ Our five per cents., monsieur—our five per cents. : I 
cértain funds have very different acceptations in com- | know of nothing safer. At, She pees sate, the gulp 
merce, according to the name and position of him who | will be six. = ceneetily watentens Sas Gos 
uses them. The news of my inheritance must have | matters worry you. You will soon have to deal with 
reached Paris. Certain funds, situated as I was, was a 
modest manner of specifying a considerable sum ; at least 
supposed so, on receiving in newer from the firm that 
my letter had been received just before the close of the 
Cortes loan, in which they had purchased to the amount 
much, a profit might be immediately realised, as 
the stock had gone A postscript, in the hand of 
tune, ‘ Oh, to-morrow, if you confide the transaction to our 
The letter fell from my | house.’ 
hands ; amount frightened me. I wrote instantly| ‘That of course,’ was my rejoinder. ‘What other 
to my correspondents, informing them that so large a | could inspire me with so great a degree of confidence?’ || 
sum went beyond my means; adding, that no remit-| The banker bowed. 
tances having been received from Martinique, as they | Will it be believed? in the midst of all these treasures, 
did not appear to have confidence in the loan, . 
they had sold out my stock at a profit of eighty thou- 
ME, and begged me not to feel uneasy, as re- 
mittances were always slow in coming from the distant 
plantations ; in the interim, my signature would furnish 
a German bank was inclosed, in w! shares 
had been secured for me. eal ‘ 
Eighty thousand francs! Ei understood nothing 
of commercial matters, or the clerk had written one or 
two noughts too matiy. My situation became embar- 
rassing. I was overwhelmed with ee 
editor of the newspaper thought hiniself obliged to give 
a biography of my cousin Jaques, and asked me for ad- 
rose to depart— may 1 beg you to continue your good~- || 
Ww wo Tor public es isomen e 
névolent ladies wrote to recommend to my notice the 
institutions under their i I was ruined in 
sou from me, and tradesmen courted the honour of ! 
giving me credit. 

We dine at six; you for te a 
evening, we shall have a few friends, hope you will |} ‘ 
stay.’ 

There are few moments which I remember with more 
satisfaction than those of my leaving M. Bergeret’s 
which had never before happened to me. oo fifty 
golden Napoleons gave me an extraordinary impulse ; 
in fact I stood in great need of them. Possessor of 
diligence, not having means a 

e t, on 

time 
| to his She, how- 
| use me to be received as 
t y one did the_amiable to 
; on the eve of terminating it, and the scrip 18 well up. and overheard whispered 
‘Could that scrip also be sold? I gnquired: om - great skill ; 
business talents. Thus, when Bergeret in- 
to regard hie house, se. my own, I. 
wulngly, although I could profit but little by the invi- 

tation. Madame Hugues would have me to dine, when 
I met with other introductions and invitations. I was 

taken to the theatre and to parties. Now that I was 
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of which they dared no longer deny. They had been 


frightened m for Paris, which all the 
in the liquidation of my 
debts; and feared that I had suffered myself to be de- 


ceived by what was concerted between us merely as a 


‘Three days after my return from Paris, my servant 
announced their names. ‘Let them come in,’ was my 


*I take it to be some distance off,’ said George, with 


* My carriage.’ 

* You have a carriage?’ 

* Yes, and two da tee 
from Paris: as yet ve no saddle-horse, that 
more difficult to find.’ 

My two friends retired to one of the windows, where 
they whispered to one another, looking all the time very 
lugubrious. 

* Dear Louis,’ they said, ‘you know that your cousin 
is not dead ?’ 

*I don’t know if he be dead, for I am not very certain 
that he ever lived.’ 

* You know that this story about your inheritance is 
all a joke?’ 

‘I am persuaded that only you and I believe so,’ was 
my answer. 

‘We have done great wrong,’ rejoined my friends, 
—‘ great wrong, in what was intended only as fun. It 
causes us much sorrow.’ 

*It is our duty to vow it; we are going in public 
quite 

*T intreat you to leave things just as they are: a few 
days more of credit will prevent the necessity of dis- 


placing my funds.’ 

George and Albert me as completely de- 
ranged. ‘Come,’ said I, ‘let us lose no time; the car- 
riage is ready ; I will tell you all as we go along. I have 
spoken to a bookseller, Albert, who will print your 
manuscript.’ 

Truth, however, always comes out. Some who were 
on the watch, were surprised that nothing arrived from 
Martinique; well-advised people shook their heads 
of me. The edifice so quickly‘raised 
tum 


part, 


I comprehended that the storm had broken out, on 
finding one day a dozen notes on my table. They were 
all nearly in the style of the first I opened. 

*M. Grignon ts his respectful compliments to 
M. Meran, and having an urgent need of money, begs 
that he will be so good as to pay, in the course of the 
day, the little account which he has the honour to en- 


close.’ 
My answers were all alike—‘M. Meran thanks M. 
Grignon for the bill which has been so long asked for, 
amount.’ 


One letter only contained no request for money; it 


= 


was from a friend whom I had almost forgotten. Fear- 
ing that I had been duped, he wrote, offering to lend me 
500 francs, should I wish to remove from a place where 
so many rumours were circulated prejudicial to my 
character. My reply gave the necessary explanation, 
which I concluded, ‘I am rich, not by an inheritance in 
ite of ; 
T have in ty been made very rich, I scarcely know 
how. This is what I would wish you to say to those 
who talk of me.’ 

I owe more than fortune to my singular situation, 
since it has assured me of a friend upon whom I may 
count in adversity, should it ever visit me. For another 
week I was the subject of conversation. ‘ He has been 
fortunate,’ said.some ; others replied, ‘ Fortunate if you 
will; but I say he is a clever fellow, who has known 
how to take advantage of circumstances ; it is not every- 
body who could maneuvre in this way.’ 

For my part, I was for a moment tempted to 
my own genius ; but a little reflection convinced me that 

t had nothing to do with it. I quietly took my 
of income, and still keep it. 

Moralising on my sudden change of position, I can 
ee it as one of those strange freaks of 
= all the world allows to be so unaccount- 


INSECT IMPORTANCE. 


INSIGNIFICANT as insects may appear to the casual ob- 
server, there are families of the race which assume the 
highest importance, either from the benefits they confer 
or from the ravages they commit. We grant that it is 
neither a very dignified nor always a very accurate 
mode of estimating the importance of the lower animals 
to judge of them merely as they may subserve or thwart 
the purposes of man; but taking even this standard, 
we shall find that insects are not the insignificant crea- 
tures we vulgarly esteem them. Individually, the 
highest of the class is but a feeble instrument either 
for good or for evil: it is the infinity of their numbers, 
and the fact of their generally living and acting in 
community, that renders them special objects of human 
consideration. We shall glance, in the present paper, 
at a few whose produce gives to them an economical 
and commercial im 

By far the most valuable of the class is the silkworm 
(Bombyx mori), whose splendid tissue has been known 
from the remotest antiquity. Though early cultivated 
in China and India, it was not till the beginning of the 
sixth century that the insect was brought into Europe. 
Since then the culture and’manufacture of silk has ex- 
tended over Italy, France, and other southern countries, 
holding a high place in their economy, giving employ- 
ment to a vast number of hands, setting in circulation 
a large amount of capital, and involving much intricate 
and difficult fiscal regulation. 

It is not our intention to enter upon the natural his- 
tory of the silkworm—which, like many other insects, 
passes through the successive stages of egg, caterpillar, 
chrysalis, and moth—farther than to remark that it is 
in its second stage that it becomes economically im- 
portant. Each moth having dropped to the number of 
300 or 500 eggs, these are hatched by natural or arti- 
ficial heat, according to the climate of the country, and a 
voracious caterpillar is the produce, which is carefully 
tended and fed with mulberry leaves, or with lettuce— 
both of these plants abounding in a tenacious juice or 
caoutchouc. On acquiring its full growth (about three 
inches in length), this caterpillar spins for itself an 


BE EE TSS | \ 


Meantime my two friends, George and Albert, had 
heard with alarm of the success of their report, the truth 
reply ; for I did not receive all the world. On seeing my 
handsome timepiece and gilt candelabra, and the new 
furniture with which I had decorated my apartment, 
they opened their 7 in consternation. 
‘ There is much difficulty in gaining admission here,’ 
Albert, ing 
‘Yes; I am besieged by persons with sorts of ha 
solicitations and projects; but you, my dear friends— tw 
you will be always welcome. You are come just in to 
time to accompany me to an estate which I have some tir 
thoughts of purchasing. It is not a large affair—one of 
hundred thousand francs.’ ” 
significant jerk of his heed. 
* Two leagues only ; but I will take you in my carriage.’ th 
* Your carriage !’ ar 
hi 
fa 
P 
a 
o! 
n 
fi 
n 
ti 
fi 
t 
i 
2 
| t 
| 
1 
| 
‘ 
| 
never believed in it. 
| 
| 
| 
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ber of short lengths, instead of one continuous filament. 
Of course a sufficient number of cocoons are left un- 
touched fur next year’s brood, comparatively few moths 
being sufficient to stock an extensive establishment. It 
is thus that a plain-looking, greedy, leaf-devouring in- 
sect becomes of so much economical importance ; requir- 
ing human attention to supply it with food and shelter, 
hands to unwind the silken cerement, to assort and 
twist the filaments into threads, cords, &c.; individuals 
to dye, weave, and finish it—independent of the co-rela- 
tive aids of chemists, designers of patterns, and framers 
of the necessary machinery. Nor can this insect, humble 
as it may seem, be dispensed with so long as man ad- 
mires and values the beauty of a silken fabric; for 
though he knows that the cocoon is obtained by the 


him to elaborate from mulberry leaves a filament pos- 
sessing the same lustre, beauty, and tenacity. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate the various 
fabrics woven from silk, either for the purposes of 
dress, upholstery, or ornament; but an idea of its im- 
portance may be formed from the fact, that scarcely 
an individual, even in humble life, but can boast 
of wearing it to some extent, either for dress or or- 
nament. In Britain the annual value of the manu- 
facture is estimated at nearly ten millions sterling— 
more than nine-tenths of which are for home consump- 
tion. We draw our chief supplies of the raw material 
from Bengal; from Italy, which produces about eleven 
millions pounds annually; from China, where, next to 
tea, it is the staple article of export ; from Turkey ; and 
in smaller quantities from Holland, the United States, 
and other countries. The foreign states in which 
the manufacture chiefly exists are China, India, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France; the latter kingdom alone 
producing fabrics to the annual value of about eight 
millions sterling. We have no very accurate data as to 
the amount silk stuffs consumed in the various 
countries of the world ; but considering how generally 
they are worn in oriental as well as in Euro 
countries, and reflecting upon the increasing demand by 
a civilised population in the Americas, we cannot be far 
wrong in stating that a million and a half of human 


beings derive their sole support from the culture and | other 


manufacture of silk, and that it creates an annual cir- 
culating medium of between thirty and forty millions 
sterling! So much for the importance of an humble in- 
sect which, if it had been shown to our ancestors five 
hundred years would have been as little valued as 
the earth-worm th their sandals. 

Asan appropriate sequel to the silkworm, we may 
next advert to the cochineal insect (Coccus cacti), from 
which the red dye-stuff of that name is obtained. The 
male insect is winged, and not much larger than a flea : 
the female is wingless, and when full grown, about the 
size of a barley grain. It is the dried body of the female 


which forms the cochineal of commerce, having in this 


state the appearance of a shrivelled berry. It is princi- 
ly used in dyeing scarlet, crimson, and other esteemed 
ues of which red forms The 


duced with some success into our East India possessions. 
The principal supply, however, is still from Mexico and 
the Cen States, where it forms a staple commodity 
of export. In a wild state, the cochineal insect feeds on 
various plants of the cactus tribe ; but under cultivation 
it is confined to two or three species, which are found 
both to increase its size and colour. The wild Map 
is gathered six times a- ; but that which is - 
vated is only collected thrice during the same period. 
Arrived at maturity, the insects become torpid, and are 
detached by a thin split of bamboo, or by a blunt knife 
—care being taken not to break them in the operation. 
They are then put into bags, and dipped in boiling 
water to kill them, after which they are dried in 

sun; and though they lose about two-thirds of their 
weight by this more than a million and a half 
pounds are brought annually to Europe. Some idea 
may be formed of the vast number of these creatures 
from the fact that each pound is supposed to contain 
about 70,000 insects. At present the value of cochineal 
fluctuates from six shillings to nine shillings per pound, 
which is scarcely a fourth part of the price obtained 
during the war, when it sometimes so high as 
thirty-six shillings and thirty-nine shillings a-pound. 
At the present rate, Britain cannot pay less than 
1.200,000 annually—for what ?—the dried carcases of a 


tiny insect ! 
tas or gum-lac, with its varieties seed-lac, lump-lac, 
shell-lac, &c. is also the produce of a small insect—the 
Coccus ficus of Linneus, or the Kermes lacca of modern 
entomologists. This insect abounds in Bengal, Assam, 
Pegu, Siam, &c. and deposits its eggs on the leaves and 
branches of certain trees. So soon as deposited, the egg 
is covered by the insect with a quantity of this peculiar 
gum or lac, evidently intended to serve for a protection 
to the egg, and as food for the young maggot when pro- 
duced. As each insect produces many eggs, and each 
egg has a separate en , the entire nest has a cel- 
lular arrangement as ingenious and compact as that of 
the bee. As there are myriads of these insects in every 
forest, the supply of lac may be said to be indefinite. In 
its natural state, this production is called stick-lac ; after 
the cells are separated from the sticks and granulated, 
they are called seed-lac ; this melted by fire, and made 
into cakes, becomes lump-lac ; and the term shell-lac is 
given to this substance after it has been again liquefied, 
strained, and formed into thin transparent plates. Lac 
also yields a fine red dye, which, though not so bright 
as cochineal, is said to be more permanent, and is often 
used as a substitute. From our East India possessions 
we annually export about 3,000,000 lbs. of shell-lac, and 
1,000,000 Ibs. of lac dye; about one-half of which 

however, re-exported to Italy, Belgium, Germany, 

other parts of the continent. We believe the present 
price of lac dye in the London market is from 2s. to 


pean | 3s. per Ib., though it has been known to be so high as 


8s.6d.; stick-lac sells from L.2 to L.4 per hundredweight, 
and shell-lac from L.3 to L.5 ; 
must be yearly expended on uce of this—an- 
humble insect. The various lacs are employed 
in the manufacture of sealing-wax, ink, varnishes, and 
in hat-making. 

We may here also notice the Coccus ilicis, or kermes | 
—an insect from which Europeans obtained their most 


oval-shaped cocoon, formed by a single filament of 
yellow silk, from ten to twelve yards in length, emitted 
from the stomach of the insect preparatory to its 
assuming the chrysalis form. It is in this state that 
the silk is taken, the insect being destroyed by im- 
unwound. Were the cocoon left undisturbed till the 
chrysalis had become a moth, the latter would eat its way 
through the envelope, and so cut the silk into a num- 
animal from the peculiar vegetables it feeds upon, yet 
all his boasted knowledge in chemistry has not enabled 
| 
valuable scarlet dyes previous to the discovery of Ame- 
rica. Tho ermes adhere to the 
bearing w found tifully 
parts of Europe. They ap the flan 
shining grains of a oneal colour, about the size 
of peas, and covered with a fine brown powder. These 
grains contain the young much 
in the same manner as the lac insect, they attach 
a future progeny. scarlet dye obtained 
in Mexico, some of the southern states of the Union, | with it two hundred years vag et ee? any- 
and in the West Indies, and has we believe been intro- thing of their original vividity. It is now little used 


Fs. 


the insect which 
so extensi 
and in 
from a 


delicious products in nature, 
ax subserves numerous 
ing habits assist in carrying 
t, thus not only rendering 
Be 
iting new appro i 


varying | and protection,’ ‘Doctor, there are two 
of an inch to an inch in diameter, are 
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THE GAUGER’S RUN. 


has become less u ising. ago, 
however, the people in those parts of the country where 
the distilling of spirits was on 


were at constant war with the officers of excise, and 

most fearful encounters took place between them. In 
Donegal, where I resided with my family, we saw much 
more of this than was at all pleasant, and on one occa- 
sion were accidentally involved in one of these ever- 


the dwelling. Looking out to see what was the matter, 
I observed that one of the domestics was refusing ad- 
mittance to a decently dressed mah, who was urgently 
and anxiously trying to get into my premises. Hasten- 
ing to ascertain the cause of the disturbaiice, I 


where, or anywhere; hide me, save me, or I am a dead 
man!’ I did not hesitate to bring him in, and makin 
him sit down, I offered him refreshment, as hé ap 

exhausted and faint. I begged of him fo recover him- 
self, and to take courage, as tliere was iio danger. At 
this moment an imménse crowd of men and $ sur- 


to the door and demanded aduiission. I opened the 
iw to inquire what ‘You 

ve got the gauger in your sir, and we must 
have him out—we want him? * What do you want him 
for?’ ‘Oh, your reverence, begging your honour’s par- 
don, that’s no business of to in; we wiht 
him, and must have him.’ ‘Phat may be, buf I can’t 


i 
3 


words 
t to have asked us before 


| 


no or ‘ So,’ says 
ve your own way, as you are Irishmen, I demand fair 
ou. man inside had ten minutes law of 
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unless in Spain and other countries where the arts have | heedless, that og pe be Ne ye altogether the pur- 
yet made inconsiderable progress. poses they fulfil in the of natute—are economi- 
Known from the earliest periods of human history, | cally not the insignificant and unimportant creatures 
and of more obvious importance than some of these dye- | which the uninformed mind is but too apt to regard 
and unprocrastination. Pisin-look- 
the common bee may appear, it ee 
silkworm the care and attention of| I suppose there are few who have not heard of the 
ny other of the lower animals—the | distillation. In the presen any Sle ie ey 
aps excepted. At this moment we | few disorders ftom this cause, as the excise laws have 
upon more than a score of treatises ; | been considerably modified, and the appetite for whis 
m to exhaust the subject, for every 
to our library of ‘bee-books.’ And 
all, this attention is not more than the brown 
a kine little insect deserves. Its honey is one 
| 
0am | 
fi 
th occurring quarrels. 
but It was a very beautiful morning in June, and I was 
rm and cochineal insect requife to e preparing to descend to the breakfast parlour, when I 
cared for; the bee is a reveller in nature’s common, | wag startled on hearing a noise at the gate in front of 
trenches upon the store of no other creature, and 
utterly useless. cannot be a readier and more 
certain contributor to the income of the cottager than 
a snug little apiary, and even were it only in this 
light that the bee were useful, it would be deserving | learned that the suppliant for shelter was an unfortu- 
all the importance with which it is invested. In| nate excise officer—or ‘gauger,’ as he was called by the | 
Britain alone about L.120,000 is annually spent for | country people. ‘Oh, for mercy’s sake,’ cried the dis- 
foreign honey; and if we add to this a large home | tracted man, ‘let me into your house; lock me up some- 
oma, wah consider that in other countries the article 
is even more liberally made use of, we shall arrive at 
some conception of the economical value of the bee. 
But it is not the honey alone; we import 10,000 hundred- 
weight of wax each year, and when we state that the 
price varies from L.5 to L.10, 10s. a hundredweight, it ; 
will be seen that its value is all but equivalent to that of | rounded my house; and one of the men came forward 
honey. In Holland, the southern states of Russia, in 
Greece, and other countries of the Levant, ag well as in 
.j| America, the produce of bees forms an important item 
of their resources—resources, be it borne in mind, which 
could not be obtained by any other known means either 
li be incomplete withba adverting to 
r list w it adv 
oo gall-nuts of commerce, | allow it: he is under my roof; he has come claiming 
in dyeing, in the manufacture of ink, | m 
= on several species of oak trees by the per- 
‘oration of the female Cynips for the deposition of her 
eggs. The juices of the leaf being diverted from I 
proper channels by this puixture, the man sore and sorry that would dare to touch 
wen, which increases in size, of your head. Bat. pou mast give ne Bie guage 
> On the larva arriving at It | be at a word 
eats way out; hence -nuts open or tear down your house, or get H ge 
with a hole in them. Koya i we will!” 
they have acquired their size 
before the insect has pierced them; 
a brighter colour and lo | 
ou when he came to my house: let him have the same 
Taw still: let hint not be the worse of the shelter I have 
eir surface. They abound in astringent mat-| given him. Do you now go back to the hill yonder, 
in, and are much used in medicine 
processes already alluded to. | 
ported in great quantities, and vary from 
of utility we might add the 
} or Spanish fly, used by the apothecary in the prepara- and broad, be- 
| tion of blister ointment; as well as many others of arter of a mile 
Enough, we should 
| has been adduced to prove, even to the most 


~ 943434 re 

Hiss 
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ples | fully propose that similar schools should be instituted 


brought up in total ignorance of every right and proper 
principle, and well it may be said of them, as they grow 
hope,’ and are ‘ without God in 

dependently altogether of Christian duty, 
self-interest will suggest the propriety of endeavouring 
to put a stop to the evil I have been describing. For 


expenses i 
secutions of these juvenile offenders? It is the neglect | nt 
of = unfortunate children at the outset—no atten- 
tion is paid to them till they imbibe the most wicked 
propensities, and are almost beyond the — of huma- 
evil were ni in the bud—if 
they were taken charge of, educated, and taught to work 


through with regard to them; they 
are first of all punished several times by imprisonment, 
under the sentences of the magistrates and judges of the 
Police Court ; ied in the 
Sheriff Court ; ultima they are indicted and tried 
sight to see, on a Monday in that court, three or four of 
the supreme judges, a jury, the lord-advocate or solici- 
tor-general, and so many macers, &c. 
&c. engaged in trying two or ona Fir urchins for 
stealing a few empty bottles or the like (for it matters 
not what the crime is, they have gone through the cur- 
riculum I have narrated, and they are now in the court 
of the last resort); and preparatory to this trial, and 
after all the costs of the proceedings in the inferior 
y consider what am énormous nse the 


of these gentlemen ; it is and a jury 
special 


and at considerable , all for the of taking 
the e description have now given 

Witnesses are also in attendance from various 
parts of the country ; and I believe that, upon an aver- 
1.200 sterling, when you take into account all the 


prelimin to the trial taking 
place. Now observe, I throw out no reflections against 
the honourable and j who preside at those 


their q : 

have no bt, will cheerfully a; e of and sw 

any scheme which can be devised by which, Hy om 

such proceedings, in regard to those unhappy youths, 

will be unnecessary. I am quite aware, how- 

that 


in this city. It will be for the committee to be appointed 
to arrange the details; in the meantime, I w: suggest 
the following :— 

1st, The Parochial Board to open an Industrial School, 
on the of the Aberdeen Industrial School, for chil- 
dren of both sexes between the ages of five and four- 


such 

taken there by the a for begging ny alternative 

offered to the child being imprisonment), their cost 

to be paid, a out of the police assessment ; 

third, such children as may be sent at the cost of 

of the committee of management. 


as soon as efits’ the of this 
school, Tr Industrial School, to be opened by pri- 
vate subscription, for the ey ildren of labourers—the 
parents being required to the whole expense be- 
yond the value of the ch thom, 
which is incidental to the new experiment. 

In proposing every scheme of this kind, I am aware 
that the first question which will be asked is, ‘Where 
are the funds to come from?’ In the first place, I may 
fmention that a considerable sum will be raised by 
private subscription ; for since I first mooted this ques- 
tion, I have been waited upon by several wealthy and 
influential gentlemen in the city, who have expressed 

their readiness to contribute to its support. But 

pare under the new poor-law bill, the Board are 
enti to assess the inhabitants for the expense of at 
least one of the schools I have been proposing. By the 
69th section of the act, it is inter alia enacted— And it 
shall be lawful for the Parochial Board to make provi- 
sion for the education of poor children, who are them- 
selves, or whose parents are, objects of parochial relief.’ 

Bailie Mack coneluded by proposing to remit the sub- 
ject to a committee, which, after some discussion, was 
finally agreed to. It is therefore now under the con- 
sideration of a committee of the board, where we trust 
it will speedily be brought to an issue. 


THE KERGUELEN’S LAND CABBAGE. 


Srrvarep in the centre of the Southern Ocean, and 
more remote than any other island from a continent, is 
discovered 
by Captain Kerguelen in 1772. It is about 100 miles 
in length and 60 in breadth, and seems to be chiefly 


wing 
island is almost totally destitute of vegetation, and is 
and most desolate spots on the globe. Scanty, however, 
as its vegetation undoubtedly is—for Dr Hooker, during 
the recent Antarctic voyage, could detect no more than 
eighteen species of flowering plants on its soil—there is 
at least one of these species highly interesting, not only 
from its being peculiar to the island, but from its whole- 
i This is the * K len 8 
Land cab ’ of the i ustrious Cook—the anti- 


4 
; instilling honest, industrious, and religious princi Pe 
into the minds of their children, actually drill them, as | e 
it were, for plying the wretched vocations of begging ce 
and thieving. Indeed it 4s no rare sight to see the u 
mothers of these children directing them into various 
for the purpose of accomplishing 
e objects I have now referred to. These children are 
teen. 
2d, The following classes of children to be admitted :— 
First, ‘poor children, who are themselves, or whose 
parents are, the objects of parochial relief; second, 
what is it that entails upon the inhabitants of the 4 
and the country generally the very large sums wi 
which they are taxed for the support of prisoners, and 
| ndence and wholesome diet), and to be made, as far 
P at some industrial exercise, we should no doubt put a 
| stop to the heart-rending scenes gp | exhibited in the 
| streets and criminal courts of this city. What is the 
daily practice at present in reference to the prosecu- 
tion of these juvenile offenders? There is a sort of 
| 
| | 
Procurator-Fiscal; that is sent by him to the crown 
| nt for his perusal; by him the case is sent to the 
| jurors to the number of sixty-five, taken from the city, 
the town of Leith, the county of Edinburgh, the county 
| of Linlithgow, and the county of Haddington ; many of 
) composed of trap and other volcanic rocks, which rise 
; into hills from 500 to 2500 feet high. The coast is 
| deeply indented with bays and inlets, and the whole 
| | surface is intersected by lakes and watercourses, 
| riais, Or against the gentlemen who are engaged 
| | 
| inking that I am engaged in a wild enterprise;| The Pringlea—so named by the naturalist to Cook’s 
all events ought to be tried; and I am the more con- | wrote a book on scurvy—belongs to the cruciferous 
vinced of this, from seeing what has been done in the which 
city of Aberdeen, as described in a late number of | horse- turnip, and other genera; all or more 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. Now, I would respect- | possessing pungent, antiscorbutic, and nutritive pro- 


perties. It is described in the Flora Antarctica* as 


exceedingly abundant over all parts of the island, as- 
cending the hills up to 1400 feet, but only attaining its 
usually large size to the sea, where it is invariably 


grass upon many northern coasts. 
often three or four feet long, lie along the round, and and 
are sometimes two inches in diame’ of spongy 
and fibrous substances intermixed, aa a ‘half-woody tex- 
ture, and with the flavour of horse-radish. These bear 
at their extremities large heads of leaves, sometimes 
eighteen inches across, so like those of the common 
cabbage ( Brassica oleracea), that if growing in a garden 
with their namesakes in England, they would not excite 
ow attention. The outer leaves are coarse, 
loosely placed, and spreading; the inner form a dense 
white heart, that tastes like mustard and cress, but is 
much coarser. The whole foliage abounds with essen- 
tial oil of a pale yellow colour, and highly pungent 
taste. ‘During the whole stay of the Erebus and 
Terror in Christmas Harbour,’ says Dr Hooker, ‘ daily 
use was made of this vegetable, either cooked by itself, 
or boiled with the ship’s beef, pork, or pea-soup. The 
essential oil gives a peculiar flavour, which the majority 
of the officers and crew did not dislike, and which ren- 
dered the herb even more wholesome than the common 
cabbage, for it never caused heartburn, or any of the 
unpleasant symptoms which that plant sometimes pro- 
duces. Invaluable as it is in its native place, it is very 
doubtful whether this plant will ever prove equally so in 
other situations. It is of such slow growth that it pro- 
bably could not be cultivated to advantage; arid I fear 
that, unlike the cow-cabbage of Jersey, it would form 
no new heads after the old ones were removed, even if 
it would survive the decapitation. Growing spon- 
taneously, and in so great abundance where it does, it 
is likely to prove, for ages to come, an inestimable bless- 
ing to ships touching at this far distant isle; whilst its 


luxuriance amidst surrounding desolation, its singular | has been 


form and appearance, striking even the casual observer, 
and the feelings of loneliness and utter isolation from 
the rest of the world that must more or less ety - see 
every voyager at first landing in its dreary and inhos- 
itable locality, are circumstances likely to render the 
’s Land though it be—a 
cherished object in the recollection of the mariner; one 
never to be effaced by the brighter or luscious products 
of tropical vegetation.” 

After this off the ume of 
the Pringlea, Dr Hooker offers some speculations as to 
its anomalous position and likely origin. * The contem- 

ion of a vegetable,’ says he, ‘very unlike any other 
botanical affinity and in general appearance, so emi- 
nently fitted for the food of man, a yet inhabiting 
the most desolate and ii 
of the globe, must equally 


and lost vegetation, over 
whose remains it abounds; or that it spread over the 
island from another and neighbouring where it 
was undisturbed during the devastation this, but of 
whose existence no indication remains.’ 
It is certainly a curious fact in vegetable 

that this distant and desolate island should be 

spot on the globe where a plant of such eminent utility 
is to be found; and equally strange that no known 


and in the strictest harmony with the general design of 
creation. It is not likely that the Pringlea has outlived 
all the geological changes, the various submersions and 
elevations which have taken place, since the — of 
which Dr Hooker speaks were converted into silex and 
coal; and it is as unlikely that its seed was drifted 
from some adjacent island or continent now submerged, 
seeing that the whole surrounding region is geologically 
contemporaneous with Kerguelen’s Land itself. The 
only plausible theory is that of a new creation or de- 
velopment—a gradation it may be of some humbler and 
marine form into that of the terrestrial Pringlea. 
of pa forms from marine vegetation 
y several botanists; and considering 
the edaptability of vegetable life, there is nothing to 
forbid the hypothesis that the Kerguelen cabbage 
have sprung from such a source. Be this as it may, 
a of the plant is a curiosity in the history 
of vegetation, and all the more striking that its pro- 
perties are so eminently useful. 


> 


A DAY AT CREWE 
(From the Liverpool Journal.) 


Nantwich, f found his way by t 
vice of to the Oak Farm, ner the ancient and 


sages of the neighbourhood, w 
Sundays at church, heard that he was sill 
for lawyer, the t sum of L.35 
an acre for about sixty acres. 
said that extravagan 
vised him to sell it at a loss. But he had taken a liking to 
the : its retirement offered an asylum to old age ; and 
in of selling, ——— adding to the farm by the pur- 
chase of adjo tle freeholds, until his 
reached the num en 
one 


trevilion: 4 and at each 

dsmith’s traveller, & length of 
chain. bbin,’ and by 
dint of whip and spur, which he called hay an he 


reached Nantwich in an hour and hie 
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those submarine alge which carpeted its shores, but 
which are now some hundred feet above the present 
level of the sea. The Pringlea, in short, seems to have 
led an uninterrupted and tranquil life for many ages ; 
but however loath we may be to concede to any one 
vegetable production an antiquity greater than another, 
or to this island a position to other lands wholly diffe- 
spection of the ground w the plant now grows, will 
| force one of the two following conclusions upon the 
mind: either that it was created after the extinction 
Pringlea. Its origin, however, need not excite any 
extraordinary marvel, seeing that numerous centres of 
| dispersion are now admitted by naturalists, and that ‘ ; 
| new creations and developments are quite admissible, 
| 
and lands was curious and professional ; and although the | 
rushy, he seemed to imbibe a liking for them, in ten 
inquirer and common observer with wonder. The very | days from that date he was the owner of the neglected : 
fact of Kerguelen’s Land being possessed of such a | freehold. 
singularly luxuriant botanical feature, confers on that 
small island an importance far beyond what its volcanic 
origin or its dimensions would seem to claim; whilst ' 
the certainty that so conspicuous a plant can never ‘ 
have been overlooked in any larger continent, but that 
it was created in all probability near where it now grows, 
' leads the mind back to an epoch’ far anterior to the 
present, when the vegetation of the Island of Desola- : 
tion may have presented a fertility of which this is 
perhaps the only remaining trace. Many tons of coal 
and vast stores of now silicified wood are locked up in 
or buried under those successive eniadiion stranger, arrived on the ground, attended by three men, 
which have many times destroyed the forests of this | Who placed for his conventence a magical kind of instru- 
island, and as often themselves supported a luxuriant 
vegetation. The fires that desolated Kerguelen’s Land 
are long ago extinct, nor does the island show any signs 
of the recent exertion of those powers, that have at one . 
_ time raised part of it from the bed of the ocean with hands 
y, ejaculating, rig railway ! 
® Hooker's Flora Antarctica, parts xil. and xiii. In due time that most discreet and able of engineers, 
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+ kind courtesy and fulness of infor- 
to lay before our readers 


quired ; but art revealed itself in imparting beauty to dwell- 
ings of labourers ; and an endless variet 


Hing- arrange themselves in four classes: 
first, the villa-style lodges the superior officers; next, a kind 
thie constitutes the houses of the next in 
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department, is worshipped alike for the excellence of his 
taste and the goodness of his heart ; and Mr Owens is one 
of those favourites whose disposition to oblige is laid 
under eternal obligations, but never thought such, In 
their opinion—end all who know his solicitude with 
them—Mr Norris has made the Grand Junction safest 
line in the world ; and they are all perfectly assured that 

and ithout being instantly to 
tain Huish. In his intercourse with them, it is pleasing 
observe how nicely they that perfect gentle- 


manly bearing which gives a charm to courtesy, 
its distance without leavin any impression of i 
They look upon him and orris, no doubt from 


hile 
deserving, 


up inside. It occupies the centre of an open and 
on the left are the boys’ school, the girls’ schoo ene he 


twelve drawing most c and accurate outlines of loco- 
motives; and in the girls’ school we were gratified with 
the sight of about sixty of the most healthy children we 


indeed, quite beautiful. eir fair teachers exhibited, 
with considerable pride, proofs of their skill ; and they sang 
with an attention to time which bespoke the care of their 
instructor. Music ig a resource at Crewe, and the commu- 
a dozen different instruments. His wife proudly observed, 
‘ that if he was as big as he was clever, he w be a great 
man.’ 


t is executed. The fan is used mstead of the 
ws; but here, as in all the other smithies, bellows are 
erected in the event of the fan fai round from 


the first frame to cunning dev in heraldry, which finishes 


and the artistic skill broad, beautiful. 

colo was not its least was 
an academic t 

The next wing of the is devoted to the 

ive t. It presents aspect of a vast 


dergo examination. A 
afforded us an opportunity of examining some recent im- 
ts of Mr Allen’s, 


| 
} 
| 
{ 


teceel 
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Mr levelled the line of the Grand Junction. It | other man in the kingdom ; Mr Worsdell, of the 
Oak Farm. the pro- 
id oF all and used, and 
had given at a ion m 
the hole. Fortunes frolic con- 
The people of Chester would have 
and their line came out at Crewe, 
y across Oak Farm. The Manchester people, equally 
impatient of delay, took another short cat in another direc- 
ing out also at Oak Farm. They paid compensa- 
the Nantwich attorney was new a re man, 
Junction Company, desirous of removing 
works to a central position, selected Crewe. Milly r| 
HEE habitations of their workpeople ; and Oak 
| was laid out as a city for mechanics, 
near ; the estate was nearly disposed of, the owner 
H Crewe has a town-council, popularly chosen. They sent I 
| twenty names to the directors, who selected twelve, from 
whom they were to select nine: they did so, and the I 
| company added three. These re’ tatives manage all 
common with our contemporaries, we have municipal matters, They the library, news- 
coe gm room, festivals, &c. They have no criminals. A new ||_ 
their final com 5 and y we paid @ visit to church is on ee yates of completion. It is built with 
locomotive depdt. Unexpectedly, we | blue or variegated brick, in the style of early Norman, 
old acquaintance, Mr Owen Owens, now | with tower, transept, &e. and is most comfortably fitted 
t of the wagon department ; and our curiosit 
mation which now 
description of Crewe. | 
The town of Crewe is a creation of the last six years. 
It now numbers about 2000 inhabitants, and occupies the 
acute angle formed by the page of the Crewe and | ever saw. There was an air of grace about them, indicative 
Grand Junction railways. buildings are all new | of good-breeding and intelligence ; several of them were, 
designs by Mr Cunningham, and ereeted by Messrs Samuel 
t gentlemen y an op) ity seldom af- 
forded to others, to exhibit all the resources of taste and 
skill in the formation of what in strict accuracy may be 
éalled a model town. Elaborate decoration was not re- 
appearance to = = — sae = The day is still young, and we enter the workshops. 
have rendered sombre, because uniform. They cover no less than thirty acres, in the more acute 
pordicn of the angle. On the right, you turn into a large 
apartment fitted for building new wagons; it opens 
into another still and here wagons are 
authority: the engineers are domiciled in detached man- | Further on is the forge where the iron work of Mr Owen’s 
sions, which accommodate four families, with gardens and 
cottages of four apartments, the entrances within ancient 
porches. The first, second, and third, have all gardens | the wagon department, you enter the coach-building room, 
and yards; the fourth has also gardens ; and, to the credit | in continuation of which are the repairing shop and smith 
of the labourers, one of them, at the recent floral show, car- 
| nied away the prize. 
The rooms are all cepetenss the ground-floors are tiled, . 
) oma the back and are open, ventilation is perfect. | heraldic painters, Mr Fisher, is no mean artist. We were 
/ house is supplied with gas; the water is always on | shown a portrait taken by him, in which the likeness was 
at present in the street, but is to be immediately fateo- 
duced into the houses. pe & 
week, the labourers 2s. For water there is no charge, 
; burner. The fittings cost them nothing. There are baths, 
playground, news-room, library, schools, and assembly- ytechnic imstitution: & vast IDplements 
room, They pay one penny each for a bath when they | gineering science mapa gree together here. ee 
and machines of ali forms sizes fill up the centre, 
a week for each chi amet the death with endless straps to a power-transmitting drum ; while 
| Fe oe ee ee d, one of the chureh | on either side were lathes, punching, shearing, and cutting 
of and pay L.50 a year to machines. All were in motion, certain] etx my 7 
; wards, who contracts with t but they seemed almost instinct with lite, for they did, 
unbidden, their various duties. In the extreme wing is 
the brass and brass work, where men with ‘pa- 
tient touches of art’ fashion metal into forms of 
beauty. 
fajcining is the locomotive waiting-room, about as 
under steam in case of accident, and where all un- 
a to hear them speak of the directors, 
ar at Crewe—no workmen like Not the least marvellous City tat this extensive 
thick, the superintendent engineer, is second only | establishment was the fact, that t wer which moved 
HE celebrated father, and his father wae the greatest al the machinery throughout the buildings, covering thirty 
engineer who ever lived ; Mr Allen, of the locomotive de- | acres, was transmitted one steam-engine of 
partment, has introduced more improvements than any | power, worked on the Cornish or expansive principle. The 
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Column for Poung People. 
AN UNCLE’S PRESENT.—BY MADAME GUIZOT. 
[Madame de Boissy and Caroline at work.] 


Madame de Boissy.—Caroline, do you need that sash which 
you got from your ‘uncle a little while ago, by asking him 


money. 

M. de B.—I know that ; but did you intend to pay him ? 

Caroline.—Certainly, if he would take tt from me. 

M. de B.—But did you think he would take it? 

Caroline ( .—I do not know, mamma. 

M. de B.—Tell me eandidly, when you asked your uncle 
to lend you the money to purchase that sash, which you 
did not need, and which you would probably. not have 
bought had you been alone, did you not know that it was 
the way to make him give it to you? 

Caroline.—Dear me, mamma, you are making me examine 
my conscience so ye 

M. de B—That is the way % should always be exa- 
mined, my child. 

Caroline.—Y es, when one has done anything wrong. 

M. de B—Or to know whether one has done so. 

Caroline (agitated).—But what harm ean I have done? 
My uncle was his own master, and it was quite true that 
I had no money in my pocket. 

M. de B.—There is, however, one thing which you wished 
him to believe, that is not true ; and that is, that you really 
intended to buy the sash with your own money. 

agitated), 


Caroline (still ag —But, mamma, my intentions are 
to one, 
M. de B.—Apparently you fear they are something, as 


you endeavour to coneeal them. You did not wish your 
uncle should guess them ; therefore, when you were think- 
ing of one thing, you tried to make him believe another. 
You would not ask him to give you this —— ee 

u know that, in ing a it, one party sho’ ee! 
receiving: you wanted your uncle to believe that you had 
the delicacy not to wish for a present, which he had no 
thoughts of siving you, while at the same time you took a 
round-about met of making him fre mone. You 
tried to obtain both the esteem which delicacy deserves, 
and the present which must haye been sacrificed to merit 
it. It is clear, then, that the one or the other does not 
belong to you, and that you have therefore stolen into the 


ite shocked).—Oh marama, one does not steal 
A .—You have ex a 
which in all ee would not have made ex 


You have cheated him out of the giv- 
ou un 
roline.—He cannot know that, and therefore his plea- 
M. de B.—Caroline, would you not think it were 
you to take money from t of a rich man was 


If you did not do him an injury that he could ‘himself 
fark de te. to whem this would 
afterwards revert, and who might not have either the same 
wealth or the same indifference. In like 


justify to them our uncle's preference. Im it well 
u your 1 that you can never be ty of fraud 
thout doing injury to some one, and that we can haye no 
Bat indeed, naming hat tating 
—But that isa one. 
M. de B.—The occasion is trifling, but the princes is 
the same ; and you should no more steal needles t 


to obtain an advantage t ‘ 
line ; you are no longer a little child, and it is 
time for you to know that the most integrity, 

in the smallest matters, is what you owe both to 

and to others: and how very humiliating it is to try to 
deceive, or to think it 80. 

Caroling —Mauamns, I never to deceive any one, I 
assure you, 

M. ‘Bt can well believe that there is no person who 
will acknowledge that it is their direct intention to deceive ; 
but without saying things that are absolutely false, 
pass their lives in t to make others believe what is 
not true: thus, if they are cold, or warm, or ed, they 
exclaim about what they suffer ; they exaggerate in order 
to draw attention or to excite pity; they laugh more 
than is natural when they wish to be thought gay; th 
will go toa and exclaim, *‘ How the sun has 
tanned me !’ in order that some one may compliment them 
on their complexion ; or they will complain of a dress 
fitting badly, and say, ‘ What a figure I am to-day!" in hopes 
of hearing some flatterer say that everything becomes 
them ; they will express a good sentiment in order to 
obtain commendation for it. 

Caroline-—But, mamma, if the sentiment be true ? 

M. de B.—My dear, there is always a want of integrity 
the means people make use of to obtain praise ; for 
sentiments are not given us that we may be admired for 
them, but that they may influence.our conduct ; t 
are of no value unless they accomplish this object. 
eould not admire the liberality of a who only gave 
to obtain praise, or the fraternal feel: of him who 
displayed them that it might be said how kind he was to 
his brothers and sisters. des, when people give utter- 
ance to fine sentiments in order to excite admiration, t' 
take tam care that it should not appear to be with t 
intention ; and therefore, whatever commendation they re- 
ceive, it is evident that it has been dishonestly obtained. ° 

every impulse of their min rt things esca 
we without our thinking of them. " 

M. de B.—To prevent their us, it will be 
necessary that we keep two or three things in mind: 
that it is a proof of haying very little respect or considera- 
tion for ourselves to descend to deceive others into payin 
us attention; next, that we place ourselves im a very ree 
liating position with respect to them, by begging a compli- 

jiteness, or to oblige us, as people give a halfpenny 
to a beggar in the street; and lastly, that those sart of 
artifices, when discovered (and they are discovered oftener 


a satisfaction to the grief you would feel were 
your uncle to discover the subterfuge you made use of te 
y mamma, you have me quite an 
aversion to it ; I will never leok at it again. 
M. de B.—There you are my child. You must 
look at it, and think of it, that it may recall to your mind 
the necessity tness. 


a secure the most perfect division of labour, 
and although six hundred ap fore was 
total absence of bustle, hurry, or Each man, 
like the machinery, seemed to fall naturally into his own 
place. 
= would diamonds. Besides, my child, what people take 
——— eee ] the trouble of stealing, they must set some yalue on, or ex- 
pe pect to derive some advantage from it; and who would : 
Caroline.—I am very glad to have it, mamma, as it cost me 
M. de B.—Did you know then that your uncle would 
make you a present of it ? 
Caroline.—Mamma, I only asked him to lend me the 
arg with shame; and that the smallest degree of falsehood ab ' 
ways exposes us to a risk much greater than any pleasure H 
it cam procure. Tell me, Caroline, will your sash ever | 
| 
| 
FIDELITY OF THE 
The Almighty, who gave the to be the companion 
nature noble and ——_ of deceit. He forgets neither 
friend nor foe ; remem and with accuracy, both benefit 
no positive injury to your uncle by usurping a place in his | and igjury. He hath a share of man’s intelligence, but no ; 
esteem which is not your due, you do it at least to those | share of man's falechood. You may bribe a soldier to slay ° ' 
man with his sword, or a witnesa to take life by falee 
cusation, but you cannot make a hound tear his benefactor, 
He ia the friend of man, save when man justly ineure his ' 
they might derive from that high example which enmity.—Sir Walter 
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THE BUSHMEN OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


We glean the following account of the character and 
of this wandering race from a paper read by Mr 
of the London Ethnological 
t the almost inaccessible 
of the Snewberg and Neuweldt, and the desolate 
tracts of Karoo, or desert, extending from the northern 
Colony northward nearly to the tropic. 
Of the human race, the condition of these poor outcasts is 
perhaps the most desolate and forlorn. ay 
of locusts and mankind 
sidered a plague, y t regarded as the greatest 
bl the larve being sought for asa . Evena 
t intercourse is favourable to the morals of people ; 
that their habits are warlike, is proved by the fact, that 
in the year 1510, Francisco Almeida, the first Portuguese 
ernor of India, was defeated and killed by them on the 
Balt river, the site of the present Cape Town. In 1652, 
when the Dutch took possession of the Cape, the Bushmen 
were very numerous, and in possession of herds of 
cattle, which gradually diminished as their intercourse 
with the whites increased. Indeed, as the colony became 
settled, barter for cattle was di with for forcible 
on ; a system of persecution which drove them from 
to desert, ‘their hand raised against every man, 
every man’s hand against them.’ Although inferior in 
stature to the Hottentots—for they rarely exceed five feet— 
limbs are symmetry itself. Spare in form, the figure 
in youth is light and elegant, the chest round and capa- 
cious, and the foot and hand perfect. The excessive inward 
curvature of the spine, and the extraordinary development 
of the hip, are common to the Bushman and Hottentot, 
but more strongly marked in the former. They differ in 
feature, moreover, from the Hottentot. The complexion 
is of a yellowish-olive, or the colour of a faded beech leaf. 
The grows in small detached patches or lines of tufts, 
and is sparingly distributed over the head. In texture it 
resembles singed wool. It is not cut, but, on reaching a 
certain length, frizzles at the ends into a little ball, which 
drops off. The eye resembles that of the Chinese, while 
the facial angle is that of the Australian. The Bushman 
is a cheerful and exceedingly active person, and his power 
of endurance considerable. A simple windbreak forms the 
only shelter from the weather. ir clothing consists of 
a karop, or skin, thrown over their shoulders, and a smaller 
one twisted around their loins. Their weapons are a short 
heavy club, a bow and poisoned arrows, and the assagai, or 
dart, which they hurl with great dexterity and precision. 
Their mechanical] skill is very respectable, as shown in 
their mats, fishing nets, and implements of war. 


POSTPONING A DUEL. 


The Newhaven Herald says that a correspondence is 
now going on between two gentlemen of Boston, which 
began ten years ago with a challenge. Mr A., a bachelor, 

Mr B., a married man with one child, who re- 
plied that the conditions were not equal, that he must 
necessarily put more at risk with his life than the other; 
and he A year afterwards he received another 

from Mr A., who stated that he too had now a 

therefore, the objection 
Mr B. replied that he had 


NATIONAL PREJUDICES. 


In estimating the worth of na‘ tes maples, 
while their vices are put into one ‘oe ues shoul: 


as aemaagar ree | be poised in the other. Individuals and 
ly stung with a sense of wrong when their 

recapitulated, and their 

and good actions are all This fatal forgetfulness 

is the origin of that rancour which has so long desolated 

the earth. It distracts private families, confounds public 

er a and turns even patriotism itself into poison. 

who have but the smallest love for the 
ness of mankind, beware how they indulge this 


PRAYERS FOR ALL MEN, 
FROM ‘ LES FEUILLES D’AUTOMNE’ OF VICTOR HUBO. 


L 


My daughter, go and pray! See, night is come: 

One golden planet pierces through the gloom ; 
Trembles the misty outline of the hill. 

Listen ! the distant wheels in darkness glide— 

All else is hushed ; the tree by the roadside 
Shakes in the wind its dust-strewn branches still. 


Day is for evil, weariness, and pain. 
Let us to prayer! calm night is come again: 
The wind among the ruined towers so bare 
Sighs mournfully : the herds, the flocks, the streams, 
All suffer, all complain; worn nature seems 
Longing for peace, for slumber, and for prayer. 


It is the hour when babes with angels speak. 
‘While we are rushing to our weak 

And sinful, all young children, with bent knees, 
Eyes raised to Heaven, and small hands folded fair, 
Say at the self-same hour the self-same prayer 

On our behalf, to Him who all things sees. 


And then they sleep. Oh peaceful 
Oh childhood’s hallowed prayer ! religion deep 
Of love, not fear, in happiness expressed ! 
80 the young bird, when done its twilight lay 
Of praise, folds peacefully at shut of day 
Its head beneath its wing, and sinks to rest. 


Pray thou for all who living tread 
Upon this earth of graves ; 

For all whose weary pathways lead 
Among the winds and waves ; 

For him who madly takes delight 


aw thou for him who nightly sins 
ntil the day dawns bright— 
Who at eve’s hour of prayer begins 
dance and banquet light ; 
‘Whose impious orgies wildly ring, 
Whilst pious hearts are offering 
Their prayers at twilight dim ; 


Religion’s holy law. 
Pray thou—for prayer is infinite— 
“heen may give the scorner light, 
prayer forgiveness draw 
D. M. M. 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


W. anv R. Cuampens have just added to this series of works for 
use in schools and for private instruction— 


ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, con- 


authorities ; with a copious Index, which will be found of great 
service in school instruction. Price, bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. _ 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR; by A. J. D. 
D’Orsry, Master of the English Department in the High School, 
Glasgow. Price, bound in cloth, 1s. 3d. 

These, as well as all other works in the series, may be obtained 
from W. and R, Cuampers, Edinburgh, and 96 Miller Street, 
Glasgow ; W. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, London ; or from any 
bookseller. 


Published by W. and R, Cuamaens, High Street, Bebo ule 


98, Miller Street, Glasgow); and with their permission, A 
Orr, Amen Corner, fy 
Whitefriars, London. 
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80 
| 
In pomp of silken mantle bright, 
Or swiftness of a horse ; 
For those who, labouring, suffer still ; 
Coming or going—doing ill— 
Or on their heavenward course. | 
; who, those vespers all forgot, 
— his sin, and thinketh not 
also heareth him. 
Child! pray for all the poor beside ; 
es The prisoner in his cell, 
And those who in the city wide 
With crime and misery dwell ; 
ee For the wise sage who thinks and dreams; 
For him who impiously blasphemes 
now two children ; consequently the inequality still sub- | [is 
sisted. The next year Mr A. renewed his yr hav- 
This matter, when last heard of, was still going on, the 
numbers being six to seven, and the challenge yearly re- | quyyayypeeeees 
newed.— United States Journal. sisting of thirty-four maps, 4to., coloured in outline, from the latest 
will very rarely encounter an enemy.—Holcroft, 


